being barely able to tolerate it, and not wanting to 
be there. Within two or three notes of tuning com- 
ing out of the Dead, my whole body would relax, 
smile, and I knew I was home again. I was ready, 
and as soon as it happened, it was all worthwhile. 


Microphone Preamps 


The biggest improvement in recording equipment during 
the 1992-1995 period, said Oade, was the recognition that 
by adding an external microphone preamplifier, sound qual- 
ity improved by quantum levels. Existing built-in micro- 
phone preamplifiers were not very good. 


The primary ideal was to build a recording deck 
that could be used in a studio, coming out of a 
soundboard. Using them in the field, the micro- 
phone preamplifier was often an afterthought that 
had no more real estate than the size of a quarter 
or half dollar. You just couldn’t do much with 
that, you’re talking about a box the size of a DAT 
machine dedicated to amplifying the microphone 
signal, and you got a huge improvement. 


The modified supply units cost $500 or so, and Oade didn’t 
make any money on them. He improved them to the point 
of hand-matching every component to the limits of his test 
equipment, something he’d acquired a passion for. The 
Grateful Dead crew and taping community asked him why 
he went to such great lengths. 


My answer was always the same: The boys 
deserve the best and nothing less. I couldn’t bring 
myself not to do it. So, I would spend more time 
matching components and selecting components 
for the preamplifiers than it took to actually build 
them. It was the Wall of Sound Syndrome, it was 
costing me money to provide people with pream- 
plifiers. So I started going up on the price; it even- 
tually went to thirteen hundred dollars. It was 
very widely used and pretty much accepted as the 
standard for recording the Grateful Dead. 


That biggest difference the unit made was with the low end. 
If you really loved Phil, you had to have an Oade supply. It 
was the only thing that gave you that fat, warm sound that 
Phil produced. It was the result of studying what happened 
with analog recorders, Oade said, and simulating that in a 
microphone preamplifier so that the digital recordings 
would sound as much like analog as possible. 


I know that sounds strange, but that was the goal 
at that period of time. And really is still today; 
people are still comparing the very best digital to 
the very best analog. And people are now saying 
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that with the new 96/24 sampling bit, that you’re 
musicians. Esoterica indeed. 


Dead Music Hits the Internet 


One of the other most significant developments in tape trad- 
ing came with the birth and evolution of the Web and the 
Internet. The Web and the Internet offered Deadheads a 
place to meet, communicate, and set up tape trades. 

The following account is by Mark Kraitchman, who 
hosts the archives ftp://gdead Berkeley. EDU/pub/gdead and 
the dead-heads and deadlists mailing lists at Berkeley. 

Pmartin (Paul Martin) conspired with Gumby (D. V. 
Henkel-Wallace) to cause the existence of the two oldest 
Dead-related areas on the Internet—the dead-heads mailing 
list, and the dead-flames mailing list, which now exists as 
the Usenet newsgroup rec.music.gdead. 

Starting in ’73, pmartin had dead.dis@sail, the local 
mailing list for Dead tix, etc., at the Stanford Artificial Intel- 
ligence Lab. It was just a file on his local disk, but as there 
was no file protection in use, it served the folks who could 
log into the machine. By ’75 it was an unmoderated for- 
warding alias that worked for Net folks as well. With the 
demise of the Stanford AI Lab, pmartin moved to SRI-AI 
and took the list with him. This list became the West Coast 
bifurcation of Gumby and Gregor’s list, which they were 
running at MIT. For most of the 1980s there were East and 
West Coast versions of the list, with some folks whose 
bicoastal (remember that word!) behavior put them on 
both. 

Back in the early 1980s, when there were these two 
dead-heads lists, there were only about sixty hosts on the 
ARPANET. The ARPANET was the precursor to the Inter- 
net. 

Meanwhile, Usenet came into being in late 1979; it was 
one way of hooking computers together to exchange infor- 
mation. The development of Usenet predates the Internet. 
Usenet was originally developed on UNIX computers. 
Today many computers on the Internet can access Usenet 
and the various newsgroups available on Usenet. These 
newsgroups are devoted to various areas of interest and 
provide a computer bulletin board where one may post and 
read news articles. 

As the years passed into the ’80s, the MIT dead-heads list 
started going bonkers trying to decide how to handle the 
increased mail traffic. Gumby and Gregor split over the issue 
of what constituted relevant mailings; the result was dead- 
flames and dead-heads. Gumby ended up creating dead- 
flames over Gregor’s objections. It was in °82 or 83 when 
Gumby started this new Dead-related mailing list. Its “real 
name” was “Jerrys-breakfast” and the description was “Dis- 
cussion of what Jerry Garcia eats for breakfast” to distin- 
guish it clearly from dead-heads (“just the tix, Ma’am”). 
This mailing list (“Jerrys-breakfast”) was also known as 
“dead-flames.” With the creation of “dead-flames,” the 
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scope of “dead-heads” was narrowed to show announce- 
ments and set lists. 

During the *80s, Usenet grew as more and more sites 
exchanged news articles. One of the Usenet newsgroups was 
“net.music.” A lot of Deadheads were posting articles about 
the Grateful Dead in net.music. At different points in time, 
new newsgroups were created for news about the Grateful 
Dead: net.dead and net.gdead. Neither of these newsgroups 
were “officially sanctioned” newsgroups. Cliff Matthews 
reports that neither of those newsgroups had much traffic: 
“the lack of traffic was related to the belief that the groups 
would be shut down at any time . . . (which they were).” 

Still people felt net.music should be split up and have a 
splintered-off group for the Grateful Dead. Basically there 
was a huge fight because some people didn’t want to split up 
net.music, and some people especially didn’t think the first 
group to be so honored should be—gasp—the Grateful 
Dead! 

Back then newsgroup creation was less formal, but most 
people agreed that a good criterion would be if a third or 
more of the postings in a general group were about some- 
thing really specific. The Deadheads in net.music decided to 
“flood” the group with Grateful Dead talk at about the same 
level you now see in rec.music.gdead—a filibuster of sorts! 

In 1985, Dick Dunn revived the idea of creating a Usenet 
newsgroup called net.music.gdead. He started the officially 
required newsgroup proposal and discussion. The discus- 
sion was lengthy and sometimes heated. Eventually a call 
for votes was announced. Charlie Price (a non-Deadhead) 
checked the votes, which were overwhelmingly in favor of a 
separate newsgroup for the Grateful Dead. Charlie sent out 
the official control message that created the newsgroup! 
So... the newsgroup was created by someone who isn’t 
even a Deadhead. There was also a lot of discussion con- 
cerning the name of this new newsgroup, whether it should 
be... dead or...gdead or whatever. Dick Dunn states, 
“The . . . gdead form was chosen because of the concerns 
that we didn’t want net.music.dead . . . discussions to be 
diluted by discussions of Jimi, Janis, Jim Morrison, and 
other dead rock musicians. Esoterica indeed.” 

Thus a new newsgroup was created—a ghetto for Dead- 
heads—the original net.music.gdead in 1985. It took 
Gumby another year or so to interlink dead-flames and the 
net.music.gdead newsgroup. 

Also at some point in there Gumby wrote an automatic 
digest-generating program (up until then all digests were 
hand-edited, mostly using some TECO macros for emacs 
written by Roger Duffey). That was because the dead- 
flames volume would regularly reach the stratospheric level 
of ten to twelve messages per day! 

So the point was reached where Gumby maintained the 
East Coast version of dead-heads, and dead-flames (which 
was gatewayed into net.music.gdead). Meanwhile, pmartin 
was maintaining the West Coast version of dead-heads. 

It was late spring-early summer of 1986 when Usenet 


news was reorganized. The reorganization occurred for a 
couple of reasons. Not all sites wanted to carry some of the 
more frivolous newsgroups, and there was a desire to 
expand the namespace: net.music.gdead was renamed to rec 
.music.gdead. 

In 1988 pmartin went to MCC in Austin, Texas, “for a 
year,” and one Saturday morning gumby and pmartin 
noticed that we were sitting 100 feet apart, attempting to 
figure out which list to put each new arrival on. The merger 
of the East and West Coast lists was in late ’88 or early 89, 
and the lists have remained merged ever since. Pmartin 
maintained a small list called local-dead-heads for rides to 
West Coast shows, but nobody remembered to use it, so it 
went away. 

When gumby left MCC Austin, pmartin maintained the 
lists until late 1989, when Marc Rouleau at the University 
of Virginia offered to take them over. 

Marc put all previous list-maintainers to shame with his 
enthusiasm, expertise, and consistency. In the fall of 1993, 
Marc left Virginia; in September of 1993 Eric Simon became 
the maintainer of dead-flames and Mark Kraitchman 
became the maintainer of dead-heads. In October of 1993, 
distribution of both mailing lists started taking place in 
Berkeley, though processing of the dead-flames digests and 
the gateway to rec.music.gdead remained in Virginia. The 
e-mail gateway for dead-flames to rec.music.gdead was 
moved to Berkeley in March 1994. Processing of the dead- 
flames digests started taking place in Berkeley in July of 
1995. The dead-flames digest was “retired” Saturday, 
August 31, 1996. At the time dead-flames was created, the 
availability of Internet connectivity was still quite limited, 
and many people who wished to participate simply did not 
have the option of reading the Usenet newsgroup 
rec.music.gdead directly (and at the very beginning, the 
newsgroup itself did not exist). This is no longer the case. 
Internet access is widely available. Anyone anywhere, given 
a marginal amount of motivation, can get a connection to 
an Internet service provider (ISP) that will furnish them with 
access to Usenet newsgroups. 

At times, other individuals and groups have had their 
own private mailing lists/conferences that are related to the 
Grateful Dead; one such long-lasting list/conference was the 
DEChead conference at DEC. 

In addition to the mailing lists and rec.music.gdead 
where Deadheads could meet, trade tapes, and set up tape 
trees and vines, information including set lists, show dates, 
and recordings started to be archived on computers. When 
the dead-flames mailing list was at MIT, an anonymous ftp 
site was maintained containing an archive of digests. 

Ftp is a defined computer protocol for file transfers; 
many software clients are available that can perform ftp. 
Anonymous ftp is an easy way to allow anyone to transfer 
files from one computer to another without needing an 
assigned log-in (besides anonymous or ftp) or an assigned 
password. Most modern Web browsers can ftp. 















































